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ent end. It implies, therefore, the presence of complex associative 
processes. "Irrational" conduct is that which is inconsistent with 
some accepted end. 

Foresight of the future and its accompanying apprehension of vari- 
ous possible ends always involves competition between those ends for 
the control of conduct. For various reasons into which I cannot now 
enter, the intrinsic attractiveness of most ends tends to vary from time 
to time, hence it is always possible that the end which survives com- 
petition and controls conduct soon loses its power, and the actor falls a 
prey to regret. This is especially likely to be the case when there has 
been little deliberation, or when the end adopted is near at hand. Thus 
the word " rational " has been transferred from conduct controlled by 
a distant rather than by a nearer end, to conduct controlled by an ap- 
proved end, that is, by an end whose attractive power remains constant 
under all circumstances. In ordinary parlance, that conduct is " rea- 
sonable " which most men are inclined to, but a little reflection will con- 
vince any one that no conduct is reasonable for one, save that whose 
adoption does not involve the relinquishment of some end of greater or 
more permanent attractiveness. 

In the first sense of the word " irrational," it is probable that some 
of the lower animals are more rational than others. But, on the 
whole, brutes are adapted to the coming environment rather by instinct 
than by reason, i. e., rather by a series of psychical reflexes awakened 
by present stimuli than by conscious foresight of the future, giving 
rise to an analogous series of representative ideas. The sphere of 
ideational control is probably restricted to the immediate future. 
Hence it is scarcely possible that brutes should be rational in the 
second sense. 

Some writers use " rational " as equivalent to " ethical," i. e., of ends 
enforced by the community upon the individual. The usage rests 
upon the assumption that those principles which ultimately approve 
themselves to the individual are essentially in harmony with those 
enforced by the community. But it is not customary to enquire 
whether animals are rational in that sense, and I may ignore it for the 
present. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 



New Evidence of glacial Man in Ohio. — In a paper before a 
joint meeting of the Anthropological and Geological sections of the A. 
A. A. S. I presented detailed evidence of the discovery, in the glacial 
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terrace on the Ohio Eiver at Brilliant near Steubenville, Ohio, of a 
chert implement one inch and three-quarters long and three-quarters 
of an inch wide in its widest part, making the third instance in which 
glacial man is proved by satisfactory specific evidence to have been 
in Ohio. The discovery was made in the summer of 1893 by Mr. Sam 
Huston, the county surveyor of Jefferson County. Mr. Huston resides 
at Steubenville and is well known to many scientific collectors who have 
availed themselves of his services ; while his familiarity with gravel 
deposits and with the indications of their being disturbed or undis- 
turbed is unexcelled by any one in the country. 

For a long time the railroad has been engaged in removing gravel 
from pits along the extensive glacial terrace below Brilliant Station, on 
the Cleveland and Pittsburg R. R., about seven miles south of Steuben- 
ville. While excavations were in progress two years ago, Mr. Huston 
was engaged in overseeing public work in the immediate vicinity. 
When operations were suspended for dinner, Mr. Huston went into the 
pit on one occasion, where his attention was attracted by the flat end 
of a chipped implement slightly projecting from the perpendicular 
face of the gravel which was being removed. The material at this im- 
mediate locality was well-washed sand with very few pebbles. The 
bedding and cross-bedding were very clearly displayed both above and 
below the implement, and it was perfectly evident that there had been 
no disturbance of the strata since their original deposition. 

The situation in the face of the bank was such that Mr. Huston was 
barely able to reach it with his hand by standing upon the slight 
amount of talus that was at the bottom. The implement was about 
half way up to the top of the bank, making it about eight feet below 
the surface. Mr. Huston conducted me to the locality, so that the 
evidence was collected by me upon the spot. The bank was sub- 
sequently worked off about twenty feet farther and then abandoned, 
but according to Mr. Huston the stratification was essentially the same 
as is shown in fresh sections near by. The evidence is so specific that 
there is no chance to question it in detail, since every item was care- 
fully noticed and has been clearly retained in Mr. Huston's memory. 

The gravel terrace at this point is one of the most extensive in that 
portion of the Ohio River, and is part of a series of terraces traceable 
from Pittsburg down to Wheeling, and indeed throughout the whole 
length of the river as far as Louisville. There is no question among 
geologists as to its glacial age. It corresponds precisely, in the Ohio 
River valley, with those' along the Delaware, in New Jersey, and the 
Tuscarawas and the Little Miami in Ohio, in Which relics of glacial 
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man have, heretofore, been found. These terraces along the Ohio reg- 
ularly alternate from one side to the other. At Beaver, Pa., the ter- 
race is .125 feet above the river. The height, however, diminishes 
gradually as we get farther away from the glacial boundary and the 
supply of material contributed by streams coming from the glaciated 
area. The terrace at Brilliant rises sixty-eight feet above the river, 
and extends southward for a distance of two miles, being more than a 
quarter of a mile wide for a considerable portion of the way. The im- 
plement was found near the lower end of this section of the terrace, and 
about half way between Riddle's Run and Salt Run coming in from 
the west. To any one who inspects the locality it will be seen to be 
impossible to separate the gravel strata in which this implement was 
found from the glacial deposit which is here so plain and so character- 
istic of the region. 

On being carefully examined by Professor Putnam he remarked that 
the implement was a knife of very early type, and that under the glass 
it was clearly seen to be coated with the patina which indicates that it 
is a relic of great antiquity, and has lain for a long time in some such 
conditions as that described by Mr. Huston. Professor Putnam regarded 
it as a very important discovery. 

Mr. F. H. dishing, Vice-President of the Anthropological Section 
said that we have in this case an implement concerning which there can 
be no doubt that it was completely finished and is not a " reject." It 
had been carefully chipped to an edge all round ; and not only so, but 
it had been used and sharpened ; and what was still more significant it 
had been sharpened by the older, and not by the later processes, the 
edge had been chipped in sharpening not by pressing against it with a 
bone but by blows with another stone. Mr. Cushing also remarked 
with Professor Putnam upon the antiquity of the type. While continu- 
ing in use through later times on account of its convenience, it is with- 
out doubt one of the earliest types of implement and everything about 
it agrees perfectly with the conditions of its alleged discovery. 

George Frederick Wright. 



PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

The American Microscopical Society held its Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting at Ithaca, N. Y., Aug. 21-23, 1895. The following 
were the proceedings : Address of welcome, by the Hon. D. F. Van 
Vleet ; response by the President of the Society, Professor S. H. Gage. 



